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must exist between a step-mother and her unwelcome son,
I was therefore prepared. She grew pale as I described in
mad heroics our exact situation. She had no idea that any
people, under any circumstances, could be influenced by
such violent, such wicked, such insane sentiments. She
stared in* stupid astonishment at my terrible and unex-
pected fluency. She entirely lost her presence of mind
and burst into tears, tears not of affection, but of absolute
fright, the hysteric offspring of a cold, alarmed, puzzled
mind.

She rowed she would tell my father. I inquired with
a malignant sneer, of what ? She protested she certainly
would tell. I dilated on the probability of a stepdame's
tale. Most certainly she would tell. I burst into a dark,
foaming rage, I declared that I would leave the house,
that I would leave the country, that I would submit no
longer to my intolerable life, that suicide (and here I kicked
down a chair) should bring me immediate relief. The
Baroness was terrified out of her life. The fall of the chair
was the perfection of fear. She was one of those women
who have the highest respect for furniture. She could not
conceive a human being, much less a boy, voluntarily kick-
ing down a chair, if his feelings were not very keen indeed.
It was becoming too serious. She tried to soothe me. She
would not speak to my father. All should be right, all
should be forgotten, if 1 only would not commit suicide,
and not kick down the chairs.

After some weeks Musseus paid his long-meditated visit.
I had never, until I invited him, answered his solitary letter.
I received him with a coldness which astonished me, and
must have been apparent to any one but himself. I was
distressed by the want of unction in my manner, and tried
to compensate by a laboured hospitality which, like ice,
was dazzling but frigid. Many causes perhaps conduced
to occasion this change, then inscrutable to me. Since we